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The Architectural Scheme. 

THE new building was not deliberately planned 
as an architectural monument, but inevitably 
became one from the dignity of its purpose and 
the necessary amplitude of its extent. A principal 
facade nearly five hundred feet long has immense 
architectural possibilities, but these possibilities may 
be realized, as in a hospital or a factory, without a 
monumental result. Here the result is impressively 
monumental. And what does the facade express ? 
Consider how a church appeals to all who can 
worship, a public library to all who can read, but 
how a public museum of fine art appeals to all who 
can enter. A museum of fine art, then, should 
express the idea of the widest invitation and wel- 
come. Its exterior should convey the positive 
assurance that that which is to be seen within shall 
be of the best that men have imagined and have 
wrought with their hands. For such a conception 
the architectural style at once suggested is the 
classical, freely interpreted. This will readily ap- 
peal to the rather conservative taste of a community 
that does not easily accept new departures in archi- 
tecture, whether in style or in details. The present 
Museum building has never been heartily liked, 
although essentially less radical than similar works 
of the same period, such as the British Museum of 
Natural History in London, long recognized as 
good. Now the classical style would lend itself to 
an unbroken facade even five hundred feet long, 
but here is a case where complete expressiveness 
of the building's purpose can only be attained by 
developing the facade around a forecourt, with 
salient entrance and advancing wings to impress, 
invite, and gather in all comers. 

As an architectural feature this forecourt is with- 
out a parallel in any permanent building in this 
country. No drawings can convey to untechnical 
minds an adequate impression of its effect. The 
facade of the Public Library could be contained 
within it. Future benefactors of the Museum must 
provide for the enrichment of this space with statu- 
ary, architectural fragments, fountains, benches and 
other accessories to form an easy and delightful 
introduction to the wealth of choicer objects that 
are sheltered within the building. Standing before 
the main entrance, with its four-column portico 
above the triple doorways, the spectator will be 
impressed with the dignity of the mass and the re- 
finement of the details. In style and handling this 
central feature of the design shows a discriminating 
reverence for the past and a spontaneous effort in 
terms of the present. 

The architectural motive of the main entrance is 
repeated in a simplified form in the advancing pa- 
vilions upon either side of the forecourt. The use 
of decorative columns at significant points of the 
facade is an expedient that happily solves the prob- 
lem of a composition that is neither forbiddingly 
plain nor elaborately omate. The exterior, as a 
whole, is decorous and reasonable, shows restraint 



and good taste, and illustrates to architects at least 
a number of serious difficulties successfully over- 
come. With two stories of very moderate height, 
the main exhibition story averaging but twenty feet, 
it required no little ingenuity to counteract the effect 
of lowness of the mass due to the great extent of 
the building. This is accomplished by offsetting 
the long horizontal lines of the belt courses and 
of the cornice with the verticals of the numerous 
windows, high and not too broad, in either story. 
Again, the composition of the two stories expresses 
rightly and fully the relation of the upper, for galleries 
and public space only, to the lower, partly for com- 
pacter exhibition and partly for study, storage, and 
administration. Galleries, unless top-lighted, de- 
mand ample fenestration. The main exhibition 
story designed to be widely open might well have 
rested upon a massive basement pierced by small 
windows, if exterior effect had been allowed to 
overrule the requirements of good sense in the actual 
uses of the lower story. It was not easy to make 
the basement windows as numerous and as large 
as they need to be and still give the openings of 
the bel etage greater size and greater architectural 
importance. This has been done, however, by a 
slight advance, a quasi balcony, beneath each win- 
dow sill of the upper story and a simple but very 
effective window cap protecting a panel above each 
window. The subdivision of windows by metal 
mullions removes the fenestration into a scale beyond 
that of domestic architecture, and plainly significant 
of the purpose of the building. 

The material of the external walls is designed to 
be of the best. In Boston it would scarcely be 
acceptable to build the Museum even of armored 
concrete, which is so rapidly asserting itself over 
other permanent building material. The rear walls 
around the interior courts must needs be of brick, 
but the only admissible material for the principal 
front is cut granite. 

Within the entrance, beyond the bronze doors 
and the vestibules, there opens a broad stone stair- 
case, bordered by colonnades and arched with a 
translucent vault. The staircase leads to an ample 
rotunda, the centre or focus of the Museum that is 
to be. The remaining portions of the building now 
to be constructed respond to current needs and 
suffice for but a moderate increase in the collections ; 
but the entrance and stairs, the rotunda and the 
transverse suites opening from it (which at first will 
serve for picture galleries) necessarily relate not only 
to the building to be constructed immediately, but 
to its inevitable extensions east and west and north. 
Judging by the past, the Museum of the future may 
well prove to be as much larger a generation hence 
than the building now undertaken as this building 
is larger than the one dedicated thirty years ago. 
When the first building was dedicated, July 3, 1 8 76, 
it had cost $26 1 ,000, and contained six pictures, 
four tapestries, two marbles, a few bronzes, prints, 
and other objects, the property of the Museum, and 
a loan collection. Interest in the building increased 
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the desire to know its contents. The public came, 
gifts and loans poured in, the facade on Copley 
Square was completed only three years after the 
building was opened, and the extensive additions 
around the court were made eleven years later. In 
each case the effort of the Trustees to provide 
proper housing for works of art was assisted by the 
public, and the works of art soon overcrowded the 
increased accommodation. This is the not un- 
certain future of the new building, of which the 
central portion is about to be undertaken. It may 
be safely assumed that this central portion, the ar- 
rangement of which has been fully described in the 
foregoing article, will no sooner be occupied than a 
desire will arise for immediate and profitable ex- 
tension. 

Already the main masses and lines of the build- 
ing will clearly express its division in plan into 
separate independent departments with a common 
approach and central lobby ; and in elevation, as 
has been noted, into a main floor above and a 
subsidiary floor beneath, forming a unit in each 
department. But the completed building will still 
further emphasize the idea of a number of con- 
nected museums, each complete in itself. The 
plans for the extended Museum contemplate be- 
yond the rotunda a Hall of Tapestries, top- 
lighted and with ample, unbroken wall spaces, 
flanked by corridors overlooking two vast open 
courts, each about an acre in extent. These 
courts will recall the secularized cloisters now used 
for museum purposes in many foreign cities ; for 
instance, those of San Martino in Naples and of 
the Thermae in Rome. There will be gardens 
with fountains, lawns, flowers, shrubbery, walks, 
terraces, and seats at all times accessible to the 
public by stairways from the gallery floor. During 
the pleasant season of the year it is easy to imagine 
them one of the greatest attractions of the Museum. 
To the north of these courts, beyond the Hall of 
Tapestries, is planned the eventual Department of 
Paintings, a circuit of rooms, large and small, some 
top-lighted, others side-lighted, spread east and 
west along the park front of the building. When 
this department shall be realized it will set free the 
temporary galleries, and these will then be used as 
an exhibition thoroughfare, leading east and west 
from the rotunda, — east toward a building for the 
Classical Department of the future, west toward 
another for the collections now grouped together 
under the title of Western Art, and consisting of 
objects produced in Europe or under European 
influence since classical times. Any one of these 
collections, including Mohammedan art and medi- 
aeval and modern sculpture, carving, metal work, 
porcelain, embroidery, etc., may develop into a 
department by itself, and for such development the 
plans provide eventual structures that will complete 
the enclosures of the great courts. Finally, there 
may be later constructed a semi-detached block 
close to the western end of the cross-thoroughfare, 
a block which will be exclusively for administration. 



For the outlying portions of the lot toward the 
west are planned a basilica of casts and a building 
for the Museum School, to be connected by cor- 
ridors with the Museum group and with one 
another. The School has always occupied attic 
and basement rooms in the present Museum, and 
its future building will be needed as soon as the 
Museum occupies the new premises. 

It is evident from this brief review of the com- 
prehensive scheme adopted for the new Museum, 
that however important the present and future col- 
lections, the building, as planned for immediate and 
eventual construction, will be not unworthy to con- 
tain them. The undertaking is indeed a noble 
expression of the confidence of its projectors, the 
Trustees of the Museum, in Boston's most valuable 
asset, the enlightenment, the idealism of her citizens, 
as expressed in their public institutions. The pro- 
moters of this building are inspired by the assured 
belief in its universal appeal ; they know that it will 
be enlarged and enriched for the sake of the 
treasures that will be heaping up within it, and that 
it will continue to testify to the life of the spirit as 
long as young men shall see visions and old men 
shall dream dreams. 

J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr. 



The Museum Past, Present, and Future. 

The Museum has attained its present international 
importance in less than forty years. Its incorpo- 
ration dates from February 3, 1870. Eleven 
years before, in 1859, the Jarves Collection of 
Italian pictures, now in New Haven, had been 
offered as a nucleus for a public museum of art in 
Boston, but the project had been abandoned. In 
1 869 several circumstances combined to reawaken 
interest in the scheme. The Boston Athenaeum 
had received a bequest of armor and the offer of 
funds for a room wherein to exhibit it. The Social 
Science Association had conceived the idea of a 
public collection of plaster reproductions of sculpture. 
Harvard College sought an opportunity to make its 
collection of engravings useful to the public. The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology had no suffi- 
cient room for its collection of architectural casts. 
In October, 1 869, representatives of these organi- 
zations united with other interested persons in ap- 
pealing to the State Legislature, which early in the 
following year established a public Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston by granting the present charter. 
The control of the undertaking was vested in a 
Board of Trustees, which included representatives 
of the State and City, Harvard College, the Athen- 
aeum, the Institute of Technology, the Public 
Library, the public schools, and the Lowell Insti- 
tute. No support from State or City was provided 
for, and none has ever been received, the only gift 
to the Museum from a public source being the plot 
of ground on Copley Square, where the present 
building stands. In the words of the charter, the 



